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"Our future is wrapped up in the 
future of the cities and this depends 
on education of a quality and character 
that is relevant to the changing 
city-community needs. 

It seems to me essential, therefore, 

that business should actively 

support efforts to improve education . . ." 



H, I. Romnes, Chairman of the Board 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 



"I hope each of you will devise 
new modes of cooperation between 
education and industry to strengthen 
a partnership that is as promising 
as it is young. For not only will 
that partnership benefit our schools, 
their graduates, and the businesses that 
depend on fresh infusions of youth, 
it will benefit also a nation . . 

t 

Harold Howe II 

Former U, S, Commissioner of Education 



A Beginning 



Superintendents and school board members 
from many of the largest cities in the country came 
to the Industry-Education Conference to talk 
across the table with executives from many of the 
nation's largest corporations. They talked candidly 
about the troubles of urban school systems and 
about whether and how, and sometimes when and 
where, they might help each other. 

Leaders from labor, foundations, and profes- 
sional organizations in education were invited also 
in order to gain their experience and points-of- 
view for the discussions. 

At the opening of the meeting Dr. Sidney Mar- 
land (IED) declared that there would be no 
speeches and described what was happening as 
a "non-conference." No reports from committees 
were heard and no resolutions were adopted. What 
could these people hope to accomplish in one day 
of discussion? What kinds of "partnership" at- 
tracted their interest and brought them together? 
The sense of what they said to each other will be 



For years, fragmentary accounts in the press have 
described joint projects of corporations and urban 
school systems. Often smaii in scale and experi- 
mental, usually inspired by the energy and faith 
of a handful of local businessmen and educators, 
these attempts seem to promise a very broad basis 
for cooperation. Some of them augur radical im- 
provements for education in the cities. 

General Electric in Cleveland; Eastman Kodak in 
Rochester; Michigan Bell Telephone in Detroit; 
Winchester Division of Olin-Mathieson in New 
Haven; Kaiser Aluminum in Oakland: the partner- 
ship projects indicate a national pattern of mutual 
concern and willingness to cooperate. But more 
should be known by those who are trying to under- 
stand and expedite partnerships between industry 
and the schools. 

Hence, in stating purposes for the meeting, the 
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shown in quotation in the body of this report. 

At the close of the day Dr. Marland spoke briefly 
from his own recent experience as a big-city school 
superintendent in Pittsburgh. He stated the chief 
conclusions of the sponsors of the meeting: that 
the "new partnership" probably will not take the 
form of a national organization of institutions and 
people; and that, instead, the concept of local con- 
trol in American education will lead to local part- 
nerships based upon local Urban Coalitions, 
Chambers of Commerce, schools committees, or 
upon whatever local arrangements the partners 
choose. 

That theme was underlined in a closing reminder 
by Elinor K. Wolf (USOE), "We hope the conversa- 
tions today will help you start conversations be- 
tween industry and the schools in your own cities. 
If you have already started, then I hope you go on 
to the regular, trusting, and informative communi- 
cations of real partners, and then move forward 
together into action programs in urban education." 



Partners and Purposes 



sponsors urged participants to avoid the tempta- 
tion to seek final solutions. Instead, it was hoped 
they could use this meeting for exploratory con- 
versations on the meaning of their own experiences 
and the possibilities for their own future — as part- 
ners in urban education. 

The purposes of the meeting therefore were said 
to be exploratory, rather than oracular, or explana- 
tory. These were initial conversations on this sub- 
ject for some of the participants. The many un- 
knowns in industry-education cooperation justified 
prospecting, supposition, and speculation. And, of 
course, decision-makers from these dissimilar 
worlds needed to explore each other, as persons, 
thinkers, and doers. 

First conversations somewhat similar to these 
may be necessary in the beginning of every local 
partnership. 
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Who Called The Meeting? 



The first ideas for the conference appeared in 
the work of the immediate staff of the U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education, Harold Howe II, in the 
spring of 1968. Dr. Charles H. Smith, Special As- 
sistant for Urban Education to the U.S. Commis- 
sioner, and Elinor K. Wolf, Coordinator, Citizen 
Participation, then invited the Institute for Educa- 
tional Development to serve as co-sponsor. I ED is 
a non-profit research and development firm with 
headquarters in New York City, 

In September American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company pledged essential financial assistance and 
thereafter served in all respects as co-sponsor. 

In advance of the meeting, the sponsors drew 
up questions which they hoped would engage the 
participants in frank and informal discussion. The 
questions also were aimed at some of the un- 
knowns in the proposed new partnerships. After 
July 1968 the sponsors worked jointly on plans 
and preparations. 

How can school and business leaders gain ready 
access to each other? What are the usual obstacles 
to frank exchange of views and information? Who 



should take the initiative? How can they get around 
the stereotypes and labels which educators and 
businessmen often assign to each other? 

If powerful institutions are to make common 
cause, after a long history of independent and dis- 
similar operations, how are they to agree on com- 
mon goals for urban education? What goals are 
advanced by educators? By businessmen? 

What kinds of help do the schools need? How, 
for example, can the schools deal with iarge-scale 
drug addiction? What should industry expect as 
a reasonable performance for urban schools in 
educating children reared in extreme poverty? 

What kinds of partnership projects appear to 
offer measurable and lasting improvements to edu- 
cation in the cities? What special kinds of knowl- 
edge, skill, and influence can industry bring to 
bear? How do these match the most pressing dif- 
ficulties of large school systems? 

The sponsors of the conference operated an in- 
teresting partnership of their own: a government 
agency (USOE), an independent educational in- 
stitution (IED), and a great corporation (AT&T). 



The Enterprise 



For readers who may have been away from edu- 
cation for a few years, these notes will try to sketch 
its present scope and some of the opportunities 
and difficulties ahead. 

It is extremely hard to get a whole view, much 
less a clear picture, of an enterprise as vast and 
intricate as public education in the United States. 
Our country has over 125,000 educational insti- 
tutions. Over 2 Vi million teachers instruct over 
55 million students. Without even considering the 
corollary businesses, such as publishing houses, 
producers of instructional aids and equipment, 
government agencies, and school construction, the 
people actually occupied in the formal teaching- 
learning process comprise about 30% of our popu- 
lation. Projections indicate over 63 million students 



and over 3 million teachers in 1975. 

Expenditures for public education are increasing 
each year. The total outlay in 1967 was 58V2 billion 
dollars, or almost 8% of gross national product. 
Ten years ago, expenditures for education repre- 
sented only a little over 4% of GNP. Projections 
for 1975 indicate that educational outlays then 
could run as high as 91Y2 billion dollars. 

The idea of universal, free education continues 
to express the astounding aspirations of American 
society. Despite all of the apparent problems in 
education today, we seem to have a more highly 
educated populace than any other country in his- 
tory. Projections for 1970 estimate that the median 
of school years completed for all persons over 25 
will be 12.0 years. In 1940 the median was 8.6. 
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More than half of the nation's high school grad- 
uates now enter college. About half of those who 
enter college sooner or later graduate. Further- 
more, post-graduate enrollment is increasing even 
more rapidly than under-graduate enrollment. 
Some 25% of today's recipients of the bachelor's 
degree go on to earn advanced degrees. 

In addition, junior colleges are multiplying at 
the rate of about one per week, and we are seeing 
increases in the number of adult education courses, 
compensatory education programs, and research 
concerning innovative educational methods. 

Yet, in the midst of such scholastic plenty and 
despite evidence of enormous accomplishments, 
there are many problems and they seem to be 
growing in number and complexity. 

The quality of education varies widely from state 
to state and even from neighborhood to neighbor- 
hood. Teacher performance continues to come un- 
der attack, especially in ghetto areas, despite adop- 
tion of new certification procedures in numerous 
states. Many people feel that antiquated licensing 
policies in some systems screen out persons who 
would make excellent teachers. 

In 1957, annual expenditures per pupil in 35 of 
the largest metropolitan areas across the nation 
were about equal in the cities and the suburbs. 
By 1962, the situation had changed to the extent 
that suburbs were spending annually, on the aver- 
age, $145 more per pupil than the cities. Presum- 
ably an off-setting factor to the financial advantages 
of suburbia, state aid, in practice, serves as a means 
for increasing discrimination against city children. 
The suburbs actually receive $40 more per pupil 
in state aid than the cities. This pattern usually de- 
rives from the way the tax basis is constructed, a 
vexing and tangled set of problems even for spe- 
cialists. 

Though attention may be focused on the differ- 
ences between urban and suburban systems, it is 
easy also to relate educational inequity to rural 
areas also. In a nation which authored the concept 
of universal education, can we not provide the 
child in the rural areas of New Hampshire or Penn- 
sylvania, or a child in the slums of Watts or Rpx- 
bury, the same educational opportunities enjoyed 
by children in the suburbs 6f Scarsdale or Palo Alto? 

Education costs more in the large cities because 
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of high prices for school sites, buildings, high op- 
erating expenses, and costly special programs for 
unemployed, dropouts, migrants, and non-English 
speaking, culturally deprived, and socially malad- 
justed persons. Though a great deal of attention 
and approval has accompanied Federal aid to edu- 
cation, the fact remains that when VU billion dol- 
lars are spread over fifty states and over 20,000 
school districts, the effect on any one city or any 
one school is anything but massive. Reducing the 
size of a classroom by one student or adding one 
social worker to a staff in a slum school does little 
to relieve the pressure on urban education. 

Perhaps the most obvious problem in education 
is a scarcity of talented, trained, and motivated 
teachers. While not as acute on the secondary level 
as on the elementary level, the shortage in poverty 
areas remains acute and serious. 

Educators themselves are often the severest crit- 
ics of education. Many are deeply troubled by the 
difficulties of the schools in teaching reading and 
in preparing students to win jobs and move on to 
better jobs. Some have noted that the whole value- 
system of secondary education, including rewards, 
feelings of achievement, self-respect, and ambition, 
is geared toward college preparation. Perhaps one 
of the main causes of dropouts is distaste for that 
experience which we refer to as vocational train- 
ing, a misnomer in that college itself generally 
amounts to vocational training. Have we made so 
many rewards contingent upon the college degree 
that we have created an industrial crisis in present 
shortages of skilled workers? In our curriculum re- 
form, have we driven from the schools many able- 
minded students who were not so fortunate as 
to be selected at an early age and headed toward 
college? 

A grouping identified as functional illiterates 
(anyone with less than six.years of schooling) num- 
bered 6.7 million Americans in 1967. This definition 
doesn't include the many dropouts and even some 
high school "stayins" who satisfied attendance re- 
quirements and thereby received a diploma, but 
who, for all purposes, are functionally illiterate, 
if they are to have a chance to be productive in a 
largely technological society, they must have an 
education relevant to that society. 

It has been estimated that within nine years 75% 
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of ail people working in industry wiil be directly 
or indirectly producing products that have not yet 
been invented. In addition to entry-level job train- 
ing, continuing education has become a competi- 
tive necessity for both employees and employers. 

Obviously, our educational problems will not be 
solved quickly, nor without application of sus- 
tained effort by many people and institutions. It 
seems clear also that urban educational problems 



cannot be solved by piecemeal treatment, and it 
will not do to ask educators to make over the cul- 
ture of the cities by themselves with the resources 
presently available to them. 

This glimpse of the enormous enterprise of pub- 
lic education may help to explain the need for part- 
ners who can help to provide motivation for stu- 
dents and who can bring to bear new kinds of 
resources relevant to the non-school world. 



The Gist of the Conversation 



It is worth bearing in mind that the exchanges 
quoted in following pages took place between 
decision-makers in some of the largest and most 
powerful institutions in American society. Their 
remarks often advanced personal points of view 
and did not necessarily reflect institutional policies. 

Five hours of discussion at 16 tables, 10 persons 
to a table, produced 80 hours of conversation, 
recorded by stenographers. A personalized pro- 
gram reorganized every table five times during 
the day, so that each person could meet new table- 
mates from both business and education at each 
seating. The transcriptions were coded and ana- 
lyzed, and only the selections of the editors appear 
here. Quotations are not necessarily shown in their 
original sequence. They are drawn from the dis- 
course at all tables in order to try to show, in a 
balanced way, the nature of most of the discussions. 

The participants were assured that places, per- 
sons, and institutions would not be matched with 
quotations in this report. Attribution is given sim- 
ply to "Industry" or "Education." The catch-all 
label "Community" refers for the most part to 
school-board members, many of whom were busi- 
nessmen, but also, of course, to government, labor, 
and foundation representatives. 

Right from the start of the discussions, school 
superintendents and businessmen traded impres- 
sions of each other, not always favorable and some- 
times bluntly critical. The businessmen generally 
were more diplomatic, in that they tended to crit- 
icize the job done and results shown rather than 
the persons doing it. 



OPINIONS ABOUT BUSINESSMEN 

Education: "Businessmen want to talk, but they 
do not want to do. We have not been able to get 
them to move." 

Education: "The business community needs to 
know and understand the total problem . . ." 

Education: ", . . The businessmen want instant 
results. They do not care about tomorrow, they 
care about today." 

Education: "I think that . . . [for reasons of] its own 
self-interest business is becoming concerned with 
this problem." 

Education: ". . . Ninety-five percent of industry's 
leadership work in the city and reside in the sub- 
urbs. They don't really care about the school sys- 
tems in the cities. They care about the school sys- 
tems which they will have direct contact with when 
they send their children to them . . [There,] when 
you get 500 signatures you can run for the school 
board and take it over. Yet, for the past 15 years 
we have not had on our [city] school board a rep- 
resentative of a large business despite the fact that 
business pays 58 percent of our property tax . . ." 

Education: ". . . The best teaching in the world is 
being done by business and the military. What is 
needed is a relationship where business will eval- 
uate . . ." 

Education: "In order to get a good job in the busi- 
ness world, a person needs a college diploma . . ." 

Education: "Business ignores the people who do 
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not go to college. That is the attitude of the parents 
and the children/' 

Education: "Schools in urban communities are fail- 
ing. A lot of businessmen are realizing that they 
have been quiet for too long a time." 

Education: "There is a feeling among teachers that 
the business world is not and never has been con- 
cerned with the progress they are making . . 

Education: "The businessmen have a feeling that 
we cannot do right in the field of education. 1 think 
we are on a downhill road in the school systems 
now. We are plainly not doing well in our jobs," 

Industry: "I think you can find businessmen that 
are enlightened enough to help the educators of 
our country." 

OPINIONS ABOUT EDUCATORS 

Industry: ". . . It seems to me that the school sys- 
tem needs management consultation . . ." 

Industry: "I think the biggest obstacle is the com- 
petency of the system . . " We should give them a 
little more of an industrial point of view." 
Industry: ". . . Maybe industry doesn't recognize 
that the life of the superintendent has changed in 
the past 24 months. He needs to be in his school 
buildings more than ever before. The businessman 
can [relax] in the Harvard Club . . . The superin- 
tendents must go to many protest meetings . . . 
Businessmen have to understand that they can 
control pressures a little more easily than the pub- 
lic servant." 

Industry: "... I think maybe what we need in our 
school systems are leaders who can handle this 
question of pressure and than take a leadership 
position regardless." 

Industry: "Too many of the school programs , . . 
start off in one direction and then go off in another 
. . . They last for about two or three years and then 
end as an experiment that has failed. I think there 
is a terrible danger that we have a lot of agencies 
and programs without clear direction." 

Industry: "One of the surest ways to transform 
schools is to find outstanding [persons] that have 
management capabilities. If we could just find the 
best management for the large schools, .there 
would be a change." 



GOALS 

The participants explored each other's aims and 
tried to find mutually acceptable objectives for 
education. Agreement did not come easily or often, 
and many questions went unanswered. 

Education: ". . . .The goals are simple: We want to 
provide education for the understanding of our 
society so that the individual can participate in it." 

Industry: ". . . Education must specify its objectives 
so that somebody can come in and help . . ." 

Education: "There must be some relationship be- 
tween what the student learns in [school] and what 
really happens on the job." 

Industry: "The real question is 'What is eduction?' 
Does it hold men to be [only] vocational? . . ." 

Industry: ". . . It is the responsibility of the schools 
to make useful, intelligent citizens out of the na- 
tion's children. They are failing to do this." 

Education: "Goals of yesterday are not applicable 
to the city today . . . Getting the inner-city kid to 
assume a place of dignity and respect in society, 
this is our goal . . ." 

Industry: "Discipline and responsibility should be 
taught in the schools. We run our business on the 
assumption that the kind of employee we hire will 
be trustworthy." 

Education: "This is a common problem and as yet 
we have found no . . . answer . . . Can business 
cooperate with the schools in this?" 

Community: "The deficiency in the number of me- 
chanics we have and what we need is unbeliev- 
able." 

Industry: ". . . [Educators] should dissolve the no- 
tion that you learn from age 5 to 22 and work for 
the rest of your life. There should not be a set age 
whero all of a sudden learning stops and you start 
to work. It just does not happen like that. People 
learn during their entire life." 

Education: "Everybody knows what the schools are 
trying to do. They are trying to produce good citi- 
zens, and they are having trouble at it ... I think 
a youngster should learn about those things that 
will be connected to his [later] life. This is where 
industry should step in . . ." 






The participants worked hard at identifying prob- 
lems in education which seemed to them worihy 
of cooperative approaches. One superintendent 
set the tone at his table with an expression of grave 
concern for the school system in his city. "The main 
problem is survival, just plain survival/' he main- 
tained. 

The conversations kept doubling back to get 
closer analysis and understanding of general types 
of problems. Quotations therefore have been ar- 
ranged by problem areas, pretty much the way 
subjects were brought up and changed, and 
changed again, at most of the tables. ; 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

Industry: "Industries are concerned particularly 
with the vocational aspects of education." 

Community: "Many vocational students stop their 
education after ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades. 
This is no good. Something is wrong." 

Community: "I know cities where there is only one 
good vocational high school, but there is not a good 
vocational system in this country. They are all very, 
very bad." 

Education: "We are beginning to shut down voca- 
tional schools. Parents do not want their children 
to attend them and grow up to do the same thing 
they are doing themselves." 

Community: . . Kids themselves do not want to 

be known as carpenters or mechanics." 

Education: "We give the course different names — 
something like 'Transportation' instead of 'Mechan- 
ics School'." 

Community: "In most cases the vocational school 
is used by traditional educators as a dumping 
ground . . ." 

Education: "Most of our teachers have done noth- 
ing [else] and are limited in their previous voca- 
tional experience." 

Education: "Industrial training has immediate grati- 
fication. School only offers postponed gratifica- 
tion, and this is often discouraging to a student." 

Industry: "One successful program between indus- 
try and education is the student working part-time 
and spending the rest of the time in school. This 
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enables him to get gratification immediately . . ." 

Education: "The real secret of vocational education 
is to have the school run in such a way that each 
child feels that he can go as far as he wants in his 
education. If he discovers that he does not have 
the ability to finish what he wants, he will have 
to know that he still will be able to get a job." 

PRE-SCHOOL EDUCATION 

Education: "I think that pre-school education 
ought to be made available to all youngsters . . . 
This is the time when children are more receptive." 

Industry: "Early childhood education is important. 
Is this accepted?" 

Education: "It is not accepted by the business 
world."' 

Industry: "Is it agreed that we all want early child- 
hood education?" 

Industry: "I think the last thing business should do 
is decide whether there should be education for 
two- to five-year olds." 

Education: "The position we take is that there is a 
real need particularly in the inner-city to provide 
for education prior to kindergarten . . . We can say 
that dropouts are made at three and four years of 
age . . . We could conclude that elementary edu- 
cation is more important than secondary educa- 
tion, even though we spend more money on the 
secondary level than the elementary. We fee! this 
is especially true of inner-city youngsters who do 
not receive the advantages of the middle-class 
youngsters." 

Community: "How can the cooperation of business 
be obtained to support an early childhood pro- 
gram?" 

Education: "Educators have the responsibility of 
going to the businessmen and asking for help. We 
must expose them to the importance of this kind 
of start. We ought to convince the businessman 
that this ranks at the top in long-range planning 
for our children." 

Industry: "The question presumes that everyone 
in education agrees that early childhood education 
is of top priority." 



Education: ''It Is not of top priority in short-term 
goals." 

Industry: "Children who are two to three to five 
years old should be allowed to go to school. These 
schools should not be called 'pre-school' but 
rather they should be incorporated into the school 
system and be called 'school.'" 

Education: "The difficult problem to build up early 
school education is finances." 

Industry: "During the period between now and 
uve years from now, one of the thrusts that we 
could do in the city is to get early learning down 
pat." 

GUIDANCE 

Community: "So the knowledge of the guidance 
counsellors is purely theoretical?" 

Education: "Yes." 

Community: "In our junior and senior high schools 
the guidance counsellors, who are supposed to be 
guiding the youngsters into occupations, do not 
know anything about industry or how it works . . . 
We have to bring industry into the schools to talk 
to the children. They really have to talk to them! 
. . . We can't start this program [just] in the senior 
high schools. We must start at the elementary 
school level. Every child should have a career goal, 
and he should be encouraged in it by people who 
are involved.'' 

CURRICULUM 

Industry: "Curriculum is important, should we re- 
structure the . . . system?" 

Education: " . . As professionals, we were pro- 
duced in another generation with a different set 
of values and approaches . . . [yet] we are willing 
to change the curriculum . . ." 

Industry: "You need a double curriculum in pub- 
lic schools: both general education and vocational 
studies." 

Community: "Our problem is to integrate voca- 
tional and technical [studies] with the academic 
course." 

Education: "We need to develop a curriculum that 
will train kids for jobs . . . [that will also] teach the 
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children management and leadership. From this 
training, they will go on to jobs of higher quality 
. . . One important aspect of this is that the child 
learns what he is capable of doing." 

DROPOUTS 

Industry: "The problem is that a dropout breeds 
a dropout. [The process] is inherent in the inner 
city. What can business and schools do? . . . [You] 
have to consider their parents and . . . brothers and 
sisters who live with them. You are going to have 
to take one kid at a time and lead him to the edu- 
cational trough. Who is the parent? Is the school 
system the substitute parent or is the corporation 
the substitute parent?" 

Industry: "Our institution has discovered that no 
one is responsible for the dropout after he has 
left school." - 

Education: "About 70 out of every 100 children 
finish high school . . . Records of academic failure 
and truancy can be identified as early as age nine 
or ten. Schools work from a remedial position in 
trying to solve these problems . . ." 

Industry: "... I think that industry and business 
have a feeling of care and hope toward this under- 
educated child." 

Community: "I dropped out at 14, and I had no 
problem getting a job except during the depres- 
sion. I could read and write." 

Education: "But then there were jobs for fourteen- 
year olds." 

Education: "Maybe it would have been helpful if 
you had graduated." 

Community: "If it had been easy ... to return to 
school, I would have but considering the choices 
offered to me, I prefer the way I went. We [do] 
have to make it easier ... for them to get back 
into school ... If the kid is really literate, I am not 
concerned with his dropping out of school. In [my] 
city more than one-half of the kids cannot read at 
the proper level when they graduate." 

Industry: "We have to give them a complete kind 
of education from which to choose. We are miss- 
ing what industry can do. Industry should sit down 
and find out what the problems are." 
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Community: "I believe that . . . some may drop 
out because they have to support their families. 
Programs are set up sometimes where they can 
work and go to school. These programs are ex- 
tremely beneficial and necessary/' 

Education: "An educator is constantly faced with 
the matter of finding the finances and the matter of 
getting the community and certainly the business 
people of the community to understand the needs 
of the schools. One of the very big problems is just 
sensing and having a feeling for the changing cli- 
mate in the school system." 

TEACHER TRAINING 

Education: ". . . We could use a complete revamp- 
ing of teacher training. The whole teacher training 
program is a mess throughout the country." 

Community: ". . . The attitudes of the teachers 
sometimes turn off the kids in the primary grades 
. . . Until there is a change in attitude, we are in 
trouble." 

Education: "An elementary school teacher has a 
great responsibility . . . They have to be well-edu- 
cated in the best of schools." 

Education: "One of the problems is that the major- 
ity [of candidates want to] become teachers" of 
English, history, and social studies The number of 
institutions which train people to become voca- 
tional teachers is very few." 

Industry: ". . . Making a fellow in the Peace Corps 
a qualified teacher just on the basis of his experi- 
ence is a good idea. Maybe that is the kind of per- 
son needed, one who is concerned about the wel- 
fare of human beings." 

Education: "Let's put that myth away. If you can 
breathe, you can get a license. It is very easy for 
anyone to get a degree by equivalency . i . We 
have all the teachers we need . . . We haven't got 
the right kind of teachers . . 

Education: "Many teachers are not ready to go 
into the ghettos much less teach in the ghettos." 
Education: "Most of our people who operate class- 
rooms do not know what it is to work outside the 
school situation." 

Community: "Would you agree that if we couid 



somehow educate the teachers in the woild of 
work while they are in teachers' colleges, it would 
really be profitable?" 

Education: "Yes, I think so." 

Education: "Teachers should be granted leaves of 
absence or sabbaticals during the year where they 
could actually get out into the business world." 

MINORITY GROUPS 

Community: "The problem is not really the drop- 
out or the redesign of education for motivation. 
The problem is the basically negative, hostile atti- 
tude of the whites toward the minority groups ." 

Community: "I know that black is beautiful, but 
I cannot do all the things I want to and need to 
do without white help. I must get some of my 
technical help from the whites. We-cannot do this 
without cooperation from the whites. They are 
giving us the push we need. In our organization 
we have white people, but it is a black project." 

Education: "It is a mixed society, like it or not. I 
think that we can get into a really big problem with 
[a] business [that] takes the position of 'Here is X 
amount of dollars. You develop something down 
there.' There is no accountability. It must always 
be a failure . , . Then there are no more experi- 
ments. You cannot wash your hands that easily. We 
have to work together and help each other." 

Education: ", , , We in the schools are concerned 
with the number of young people that are turned 
out or turned away from the schools without skills 
to sustain themselves in their families and their 
communities ... In some cases, not counting drop- 
outs, 25% of senior classes leave without ability." 

Industry: "Do you mean basic skills or vocational 
skills?" 

Education: "Both." 

SUPERINTENDENTS 

Education: "I think the role of the superintendent 
is changing considerably . . 

Community; "We have to have a new breed of 
school superintendents. The whole training pro- 
gram for school superintendents must be 
changed . . ." 
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Education: "I think we are in bad shape, and we 
will be in worse shape. The training of the super- 
intendents is left to an institution that has the 
largest amount of knowledge, the university. It 
is a long way from urban America. The brightest 
young man I have worked with in my life is my 
25-year-old administrative assistant. He has never 
had a course in education yet . . /'*■• 

Community: "Some of the qualities that used to 
make a good superintendent were: 

1. He spent his evenings reading Shakespeare. 

2. He was considered the best-dressed man in 
town. 

3. His wife was on the society page. 

4. He was a slick speaker. 

[Now] he has to deal with the problems of the city, 
and ... he has to be a management type." 
Community: . . One of the biggest criticisms is 

that [administrators] do not follow good manage- 
ment procedures. It seems that we are going to 
have to get management into our systems prob- 
ably at management's cost." 

Community: . . [Several] school systems are hir- 

ing people right from business to work on the 
business side of the school." 

COMMUNITY PARTICIPATION 

Industry: "When you are trying to bring about 
improvement in education, the community must 
know what your ideas for improvement are. The 
people should have the right to tell the school 
system what they want in their school system . . 

Industry: "The more the people learn what is really 
going on in the schools today, not just by reading 
the newspapers, the more the people will be will- 
ing to help . . ." 

Community: "Community involvement is neces- 
sary to produce a successful society. Community 
organizations provide guidelines . . " 

Education: . . Involvement has to be on a very 

personal level." 

Industry: "What will happen to the PTA struc- 
tures?" 

Community: "I think they will die." 

O 




Education: "They will change." 

Industry: "PTA's raise a great deal of money." 

Education: "PTA's are doing great things with 
parents, teachers, and students . . . They are going 
to become more involved in the difficulties that 
affect the schools. Local groups want to do more 
today." 

Education: "Total participation of the parents is 
needed . . . [Children] have to get a good self- 
identity for themselves from their parents . . . Busi- 
ness and industry's support of adult education is 
needed . . . Adult education will provide a self- 
concept for parents, and the parents wiil encour- 
age their kids in this way." 

Education: "The people of the neighborhood 
should volunteer to come in and teach , . ." 

DECENTRALIZATION 

Community: ". . . Decentralization is covered with 
semantics, for there are all kinds of problems in- 
volved . . . What [in fact] is decentralization?" 

Education: "Actually, it is involvement in helping 
to determine what is happening . . . [But] every- 
body wants to get into the act. If there are 5,000 
people there cannot be 5,000 decision makers." 

Industry: "I believe in decentralization until it gets 
to me." 

Industry: "We can single out why we want com- 
munity control to work: we have not found any 
way to crack the [present] system." 

Industry: "I regret to say that salaries and condi- 
tions in the suburbs attract a better quality of 
teachers. Therefore . . . the conditions are almost 
always better, and generally they are run better. 
I happen to think the schools in the city would 
be run better if [the system] were broken up into 
smaller units and given larger appropriations . . 

LAWS 

Industry: ". . . Let us look at the laws that govern 
the school system. We are locked in. 

Education: "We are not really that locked in. 
Schools can go to 12 months if they want to. The 
minimum is nine months a year . . . We can do a 
lot of things." 
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Community: "We are told how many minutes our 
classes have to be. We are told what classes we 
have to teach." 

Education: "The only way the state knows is by 
what is down on the paper that you turn in. You 
can say that you taught history when you really 
taught urban education. They would never find 
out. Today you have kids demanding to be edu- 
cated. This is something new." 

Education: "We can teach a lot of things and get 
away with it . . 

Education: "State Departments want to help , . 
Industry: "[But] there are certain political filters 
that they must work through." 

Community: "... 1 really think that a lot of our 
present laws should be overhauled." 

STUDENTS 

Industry: "Irt some of our high schools the situa- 
tions are explosive. The kids are . . . rebelling . . ." 

Education: "Our youngsters are better educated 
today in terms of greater awareness in what is 
going on in the world. These youngsters are far 
beyond where their parents were. The schools take 
credit for it . . . [but] education is only a part of it 
. . . Students are demanding a change." 

Industry: "Many students are so preoccupied with 
their social problems at home that they just can't 
do their schoolwork . . ." 

Education: ". . . Let's note that not all the things 
that should be done are vocational. We have to do 
something for the soul of the kid" 

Community: "The significant inducement is to 
offer the kid a job. The job will make him want to 
learn." 

SCHOOL BOARDS 

Industry: "The school board can only be improved 
if the people on it are improved . . 

Community: "You should not have seven or nine 
businessmen on a board. Maybe one or two. The 
level of involvement of businessmen should be 
[limited]." 

Industry: "The easiest way to reach the business 
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community is to put a businessman on the school 
board . . 

CONTROVERSY AND INVOLVEMENT 

Industry: "In anything . . . controversial , there is 
a tendency not to get involved." 

Industry: . . What are the reasons business and 

industry do not get involved in . . . decentralization? 

Is it the controversy in it or the philosophy? Speak- 
ing from industry, I think it is . . . the controversy /p. 

Industry: "We sense a controversy around race* 
relations . . ." 

Community: "The basic problem of urban educa- 
tion and urban society is racism, and nowhere in 
society does racism exist more extensively than in 
American business." 

Industry: "The major concern of big business today 
is people . . " 

Industry: "We are depending on the schools for 
our manpower. This is one of the main reasons 
that we have to get involved." 

Industry: "1 am here as a learner ... my company 
over the years of our corporate history has not 
believed that it was the corporation's responsibil- 
ity to help education, . . . [We have] thought that 
the twelfth grade and below was the responsibility 
of the parents of the children who were attend- 
ing ..." 

Education: "The problems that schools are involved 
in represent a total spectrum of social ills." 

Industry: ". . . Business [itself] isn't socially moti- 
vated. Persons within business are. There is a 
change in business management to the extent that 
[we now] say it is good business to have a good 
education system." 

Industry: "We don't have all the answers. We have 
management problems of our own. It is hard to 
imagine what problems the superintendents 
have . . ." 

STARTING A CONVERSATION 

The discussions shifted now and again from 
problems of the schools to problems of the par- 
ticipants themselves. How are partnerships to be 
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started? Who makes the first move? What kind of 
organizations are needed? 

Education: "Who should start the movement 
toward a better understanding between business 
and edjcation?" 

Industry: "I think the schools should start it and 
keep the initiative going/' 

Industry: "The industries will cooperate with the 
schools if they are asked." 

Education: "Why don't the industries come to'Ss 
and ask us what they cam do, since they willTye^ 
profiting by doing so?" 

Industry: "... I am firmly convinced that it is the 
responsibility of the school leaders to take the lead 
and establish better relations with business." 

Education: "What I am trying to say is this: We 
should not have to ask you for help. You should 
be concerned enough to come to us and ask us if 
there is anything that you can do . . ." 

Education: "Many professional educators are afraid 
of people coming in . . . We are also afraid of going 
outside . . ." 

• ♦ * * 

Industry: "I think we have a tendency to talk about 
those things that are easy to talk about . . . What 
we are afraid to do is let the people know the kind 
of school system we have . . . this inefficient sys- 
tem . . 

Industry: "We have to be honest with each other. 
Once you are honest and you want to do some- 
thing you can get it done. We are afraid to talk 
about these things." 

Education: "... A partnership must be formed . . ." 

Education: "The time is now. Business leaders in 
[my city] want to meet and work together. We 
need help . . . We are going to get together." 

Industry: "What is the best way to start?" 

Industry: "... I think the key is the relationship 
between the superintendents and the company 
presidents . . ." 

Industry: "What we have got to have is people who 
can sit down and analyze the problems . . ." 

Industry: "Isn't it usual in a city for two or three 
businessmen to proceed with the problem and 
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then decide how they would approach it? Maybe 
three or four of them get together . . ." 

Education: ". . . [This] really needs some kind of 
buffer group that will pull top-level business peo- 
ple together . . ." 

Industry: "A business advisory council should be 

;ife:«ted." 

Education ?/'Jt is important to have top people." 

Industry: "Why don't the superintendents call on 
° re of the executives as members of committees 
or as advisors?" 

Ed^iL'a&ii: "Not many businessmen come and ask 
us what we want." 

Industry: "Why don't you go to them and ask them? 
Maybe they are waiting to be asked. I think that 
industry can probably provide assistance in any 
areas you ask them." 

Industry: "I think the school system should define 
its problems so that they can be discussed . . . Any 
business would be willing to deal with a specific 
target that you are trying to reach ... It is [too] 
easy to say, 'Here is the whole school system, let's 
talk about it.'" 

Education: ". . . All the things that industry can do 
best and the things that schools can do best should 
be sorted out . . ." 

PARTNERSHIPS 

Judging from the protocols considered just in 
starting local conversations, the organizers of part- 
nerships will face many difficulties. They can ex- 
pect to be tested for patience, diplomacy, dili- 
gence, ingenuity, and good will. Still, a central 
theme in the conversations was local action, local 
organization, local communications. Many varie- 
ties of "answers" to problems were suggested and 
nearly all of them involved the idea of a local part- 
nership. 

Industry: "Work-study programs . . . [the students] 
work in the afternoon and attend classes in the 
morning . . ." 

Industry: "It is a field trip in a way, and any busi- 
ness firm would cooperate with any school for a 
field trip." 
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Education: . . Work with . . . ninth and tenth 

grades . . . This is a partnership kind of thing that 
goes on for several years. [The students] then know 
the company and have experience. They see what 
industry expects of them/' 

Community: "One of the answers we have to come 
to is to have year-round school ... It should be a 
work-education program where they go to school 
nine months and work three months. Some will 
be coming to school while others are working." 

Industry: ". . . This organization has existed for six 
years. Seven companies sponsor it. They take drop- 
outs from high school and help them to earn their 
high school diplomas . . . They work one week 
and go to school the next week. As long as they 
attend classes, they can retain thei r jobs. This seems 
to be successful. We hire about 60 percent of these 
graduates. The classes are small . . ." 

Community: "We have work-study schools. We 
are breaking away from tradition. The youngsters 
do not go to school; they come to the classes at an 
industry. They go out into the store and find out 
what it takes to work there. They work in the morn- 
ing and go to school in the afternoon . . . Almost 
everyone wants to participate in it . . . The hardest 
part is trying to come up with a program where 
youngsters [really] can learn about the business 
world . . ." 

Industry: "Adoption of a high school can become 
a good thing with [Qfttiugh] effort." 

Education: "Industry could adopt a school. This 
would produce a continuous dialogue with indus- 
try. Many [students] would go on to positions in 
that company . . ." 

Industry: "A special educational foundation 
should be started so business can express its finan- 
cial interest in the city." 

Industry: "I think Northern California has a great 
idea. They have in Industry-Education Coopera- 
tion Council, which is a group of university people, 
business people, school people, labor union peo- 
ple, and so on. They organize meetings . . . they 
publish a paper. They have got this thing well- 
organized. They discuss mutual problems . . . They 
have a Chamber of Commerce-like approach to 
education . . ." 



Industry: ". . . Superintendents have asked busi- 
nesses for assistance in publicizing their school 
bond issues." 

Industry: "Last summer we were able to finance 
some special summer school programs ... It 
worked out well . . ." 

Education: ", . . Business can help schools ... I 
met with the people of the Chamber of Commerce, 
and a [company] lent us an organization specialist 
who [studied] the management structure of the 
school system. He prepared a report which identi- 
fied problems [and] told us what we should do . . . 
They lent us three people to work with us full 
time . . ." 

Industry: "We started a 'Head Start' program at our 
company on a volunteer basis. The participation 
was very high and the response was enthusiastic. 
It was a public and private venture. It encouraged 
the people in the community to get involved . . . 
it was very successful . . . After this program started, 
we realized that we needed to do mere. We are 
going to do it around the nation ..." 

Industry: "My feelings are that business should 
start becoming involved in the quality of education 
... I think it is wrong to have industry in the job 
area alone . . . Maybe one of the things industry 
should do is to trade personnel with schools, and 
the school's administration should come in to see 
the business. Then some of the technology can be 
compared and exchanged . . ." 

Industry: ". . . In other words, industry gives edu- 
cation a man that it can use to teach the kids and 
at the same time education gives the industry a 
man [to] use in its daily operations." 

Industries: "How does business respond to the 
notion that business would actually contract with 
school districts to perform services of administra- 
tive design and operations analysis?" 

Community: ". . . Business really could help to 
manage the schools . . . Cost accounting costs 
money, but it saves a great deal . . ." 

Education: "What I am saying is that education 
does not always have to be carried on in school. 
Maybe some of these industries would care to . . . 
look at it and restructure it. Maybe there is a better 




kind of system &or this particular time in history." 

Education: "Business knows how to sell and edu- 
cators don't. We don't try to sell what we know 
about good education." 

Education: . . Money is not the most important 

factor. We need consultants, brains, and know- 
how . . 

Industry: ". . . We do take a position on social is- 
sues and on the legislative level. As far as proposals 



made by educational leaders go, sometimes we 
support them, and sometimes we do not support 
them ... I think the idea of going on record is £ 
very important one" 

Industry: ", . . One thing we are beginning to do is 
to listen to parents and kids in ghettos. They have 
definite goals. They say we need a new educational 
system in our country. They want for their kids 
what we want for ours. They want to control their 
schools ... Do we really want to help city kids?" 

An Evaluation 



At the conclusion of the meeting, participants 
were asked to complete a two-page evaluation 
form. The forms used were color-coded, so that 
even though participants chose to remain anony- 
mous, the staff could classify the returns according 
to the three major categories: industry, education, 
and "community" (the latter consisting of school 
board members and representatives of professional 
organizations, foundations, unions, etc.). A total 
of 100 evaluation forms were returned from 37 
businessmen, 21 school administrators, and 42 
other participants. 

The more important results are summarized be- 
low. Tables 1, 2, and 3 present some of the views 
of the participants who responded. 

TABLE 1* 

Did you find the format of this conference effective 
in: 



a) stimulating ideas? 


1 


E 


c 


Total 


Yes 


34 


19 


37 


90 


No 


2 


2 


3 


7 


No response 


1 


— 


2 


3 


b) involving participants? 








Yes 


36 


21 


39 


96 


No 


— 


— 


1 


1 


No response 


1 


— 


2 


3 


c) enabling you to meet other participants? 




Yes 


36 


21 


40 


97 


No 


— 


— 


1 


1 


No response 


1 


— 


1 


2 



♦All questions except those whose results are reported in Table I were 
"opemended" to allow the conference participants to express their views 
in their own words. In the tables, multiple responsbs account for percent- 
ages which sum to more than one hundred. 
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TABLE 2* 

What did you like most about this conference? 





1 


E 


c 


Total 


Exposure to 
problems and issues 


3 


1 




4 


Exchange of ideas 
and experiences; 


16 


'12 


25 


53 


Formats 


12 


11 


6 


29 


Participants 


10 


3 


10 


23 


No response 


1 


2 


5 


8 



TABLE 3 * 

What did you like least about this conference? 



E C Total 



Insufficient time 
for discussion 5 

Physical facilities 7 

Absence of summary 1 
Digression from 
topics 1 

Redundancy of 
topics 1 



Monotony of format — 
Untrained discussion 
leaders — 

Lack of participants 
from community — 

Lack of position 
paper 1 

Lack of follow-up 
plan to utilize 
results — 

No response 18 



2 3 10 

2 5 14 

1 1 3 

1 2 

2 1 4 

1 1 2 

-22 

-22 

-23 



2-2 
7 20 45 



•Answers to questions in Tables 2 and 3 are 
more respondents. 
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What Next? 



Following the conference, numerous interesting 
letters have come to the sponsors. New partner- 
ships, apparently, are on the way. A letter from an 
executive in a large corporation, the dominant em- 
ployer in an industrial, midwestern city, explained 
his own post-conference course of action: "The 
New York meeting served the good purpose for 
me of stimulating a call to our local Superintend- 
ent of Schools. He and 1 are going to get together 
soon . . /' 

Meanwhile IED has announced plans to provide 
consulting services for private industry in matters 
concerned with public education. These services 
will include studies and publications for the bene- 
fit of both businessmen and educators, with em- 
phasis at the start on case-histories of partnerships. 

The sponsors are inclined to feel that, although 



v -we may regard the conference as successful on the 
basis of the evaluation survey, the real evaluation 
has yet to come. The success of the conference 
should be measured by the actions which it may 
help to produce. If school administrators and busi- 
ness men who did not know each other or know 
about each others' interests and problems have 
been stimulated to combine their efforts in even 
one or two cities; if the participants in some in- 
stances have modified their stereotypical views of 
each other; if the experiences or methods of the 
conference are considered worthy of replication 
regionally or locally; if any of the participants car- 
ried away ideas or impressions which turn out to 
have ramifications for educational programs or 
policy: then the sponsors feel that the conference 
may be considered a success. 



The Participants 



Jesse H. Arnelle • Executive Office • Charles F. Kettering Foundation, Dayton 
Henry H.Arnsdorf • Vice President • Prudential Insurance Company, Newark 



Warren H. Bacon • School Board Member • Chicago Public Schools 

Charles W. Bailey • School Board Member • Duluth Public Schools 

Medill Bair • Superintendent • Hartford Public Schools 

Donald E. Barnes • Vice President • Institute for Educational Development, New York 

Franklyn S. Barry • Superintendent • Syracuse Public Schools 

William Bartel • Vice President • Celanese Corporation, New York 
William Batt • Business Consultant • Washington, D.C. 

A. Edgar Benton • School Board Member • Denver Public Schools 

Joseph M. Bertotti • Manager, Education Relations • General Electric Company, Ossining N.Y. 

Paul Boranian • School Board Member • Minneapolis Public Schools 

J. F. Bourland • Vice President • American Cyanamid Company, Wayne, N.J. 

Nathaniel R. Bowditch • Vice President * First Pennsylvania Company, Philadelphia 

Norman Boyan • Acting Associate Commissioner, Bureau of Research • U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
Holmes Braddock • School Board Member • Miami Public Schools 

William Bradt • Senior Research Specialist on Education • The National Industrial Conference Board, New York 

Paul W. Briggs • Superintendent • Cleveland Public Schools 

lee D. Brown • President • Learning Research Associates, New York 

David S. Bushnell • Director, Division of Comprehensive and Vocational Educational Research 
• U.S. Office of Education, Washington 



Hugh Calkins • School Board Member • Cleveland Public Schools 
William G. Caples • President • Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio 
Wayne M. Carle • Superintendent • Dayton Public Schools 
Henry Chauncey • President • Educational Testing Service,. Princeton, N.J. 

John L. Cockrill • Vice President • Ling-Temco-Vought, Inc., Dallas 

Ray Conard • School Board Member • Tulsa Public Schools 

Calvin H. Conliffe • School Board Member • Cincinnati Public Schools 

Forrest Conner • Executive Secretary • American Association of School Administrators, Washington 
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Samuel Convissor • Administrator, Community Relations • Radio Corporation of America, New York 
John J. Corson * • Consultant • Arlington, Virginia 

Theodore Curtis • Special Assistant to the General Counsel • Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 

Mark J. D'Arangelo • Manager, Administrative and Relations Operation • General Electric Lamp Division, Cleveland 
John E. Deauy • Superintendent • Springfield, Massachusetts, Public Schools 
Norman Drachler • Superintendent • Detroit Public Schools 

Charles Dynes • Information Director • American Telephone & Telegraph Company, Washington 
Murray R. Eisner • Vice President • Westab, Inc., Atlanta 



Dan Fenn • President • Center for Business-Government Relations, Washington 
R. C. Flothow • Manager, Education Systems • Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, Burbank, California 
Francis S. Fox • President • Raytheon Education Corporation, Boston 
Wallace C. Fulton • Assistant Vice President and Director, Division of Community Services 
• The Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York 

Arthur Gardner • School Board Member • Los Angeles Public Schools 

Jris Garfield • Executive Director • National Committee, Support of Public Schools, Washington 
Gene Geisert • Superintendent • Wilmington Public Schools 
Herman R. Goldberg > Superintendent • Rochester Public Schools 

William T. Golden • Chairman of the Board • City University Construction Fund, New York 
Richard Gousha • Superintendent • Milwaukee Public Schools 
Robert V. Guelich • Vice President • Montgomery Ward, Inc., Chicago 



Robert W. Haigh • Vice President • Xerox Education Division, New York 

James Harris • Contributions Advisor • Standard Oil Company of New Jersey,' New York 

William Harris • Consultant • Fordham University School of Communication, New York 

Louis Hausman • Assistant to Commissioner • U.S. Office of Education, Washington 

L. J. Haynes • Vice President • Michigan Bell Telephone Company, Detroit 

Morrie Helitzer • Vice President • McGraw Hill Book Company, New York 

James Hill • Consultant, Urban Affairs Department • Union Carbide Corporation, New York 

Roderick A. Hilsinger • Project Director • Center for Urban Education, New York 

Wilbur J. Hogan • School Board Member • Springfield, Massachusetts, Public Schools 

Arthur J. Humphrey, Jr. • Assistant Treasurer • Chase Manhattan Bank, New York 

James Hurt • School Board Member • St. Louis Public Schools 



George A. Jacoby • Director of Personnel Relations • General Motors Corporation, Detroit 

Marvin Kahn • Chairman, Project Aristotle • AAI Corporation, Cockeysville, Maryland 
James Kelly • Chairman, Education Committee • The Urban Coalition, Washington 

Lloyd L. Kelly • Group Vice President, General Manager, Education and Training • The Singer Company, New York 

Francis Keppel • President and Chairman of the Board • General Learning Corporation, New York 

Elizabeth Koonfz • President • National Education Association, Washington 

Louis J. Kramer • Acting Superintendent • Providence Public Schools 

Robert N. Kreidler • Executive Vice President • Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, New York 

Edwin L. Lambreth • Superintendent • Norfolk Public Schools 

Robert W. Lawrence • School Board Member • Wilmington Public Schools 

William Lehman • School Board Member • Miami Public Schools 

Leon M. Lessinger • Associate Commissioner, Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Education 
• U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
William Levy • School Board Member • Dayton Public Schools 

John A. Liermakers • Vice President and Director of Kodak Research • Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 
Robert W. Locke Executive Vice President • McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York 
R. J. Lohr • Training Representative, Personnel Division, Industrial and Public Relations Department 
• Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 

Austin J. McCaffrey • Executive. Director • American Educational Publishers Institute, New York 
B. J. McCormick • Superintendent • Pittsburgh Public Schools 

Robert A. Manchester, II • Partner • Harrington, Huxley, & Smith, Youngstown, Ohio 

John Malian • Senior Specialist for Education • Urban Institute, Washington 

William Manning • Superintendent • District of Columbia Public Schools 

Sidney P. Marland, Jr. • President • Institute for Educational Development, New York 

Edward J. Meade, Jr. • Program Officer in Charge of Public Education • Ford Foundation, New York 

Charles Meyer * Vice President 5 Sears, Roebuck & Company, Philadelphia 

Clyde Miller • Assistant to the Superintendent • St. Louis Public Schools 

William R. Miller • Administrator, Technical Systems Research • Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, Akron 
Leon P. Minear • Director, Division of Adult, Vocational and Technical Education, Bureau of Adult, Vocational and Library 
Books • U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
Leo Molinaro • President • American City Corporation, Columbia, Maryland 
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Larry Moon • Assistant Federal Projects Coordinator • Minneapolis Public Schools 
Paul Morehouse • School Board Member • Akron Public Schools 
Alvin Morris • Superintendent • Wichita Public Schools 



Francis D. Murnaghan, Jr. 



School Board Member • Baltimore Public Schools 



William H. Nault • Executive Vice President & Editorial Director • Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Chicago 



Thomas L. Olson • Manager of Community Affairs • General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 
Conrad C. Ott • Superintendent • Akron Public Schools 



William S. Parry • 
Thomas W. Payzant 
Robert Pippett • 
David S. Pollen • 
William Y. Powell 



President • Akron Welding and Spring Company, Akron 

• Administrative Assistant to the Superintendent • New Orleans Public Schools 
Vice President and General Manager • Xerox Education Corporation, New York 
Deputy Commissioner, Bureau of Research • U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
• Public Relations Supervisor • Illinois Bel! Telephone, Chicago 



Brian N. Quickstad • Public Affairs Representative • Shell Oil Company, NfiW York 



Donald Rappaport • Partner • Price Waterhouse and Company, Philadelphia 

L. V. Rasmussen • Superintendent • Duluth Public Schools 

Verne Read • President • T. A. Chapman Company, Milwaukee 

James F. Redmond • Superintendent • Chicago Public Schools 

Carl Rieser • Editorial Supervisor • Committee for Economic Development, New York 

John Rogers • Executive Producer, Education Division • WGBH-TV, Boston 

Katherine D. Rosendall • Acting Chief, Education Branch • Office of Economic Opportunity, Washington 
Norman J. Rubin • Public Affairs Manager • Western Electric, New York 



Ross D. Sackett • 
John A. Santini • 
Gene L. Schwilck 
Robert M. Sabastian 
David Selden • 
John Sessions • 
Brandon Sexton • 
Thomas D. Sheldon 
Ralph Shauck • 
Charles J. Sherrard 
Thomas C. Simons 
Jerome M. Shostak 
Charles H. Smith « 
Myles S. Spector • 
Arnold O. Steele « 
E. C. Stimbert • 
James H. Straubel 



President • Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., New York 
Superintendent • New Haven Public Schools 

• Vice President • Danforth Foundation, St Louis 

• School Board Member • Philadelphia Public Schools 
President • American Federation of Teachers, Washington 

Staff Representative, Department of Education • AFL-CIO, Washington 
Director of Education • United Auto Workers, Detroit 

• Superintendent • Baltimore Public Schools 

Director of Instructional Services • Cincinnati Public Schools 

• Information Manager • American Telephone & Telegraph Company, New York 

• Agency Vice President • Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, Hartford, Connecticut 

• Program Executive, Education Committee • National Association of Manufacturers, New York 

• Special Assistant for Urban Education to the U.S. Commissioner • U.S. Office of Education, Washington 

• President • Responsive Environment Corporation, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 

• School Board Member • La Jolla Public Schools 
Superintendent • Memphis Public Schools 

• Executive Director • Aero Space Education Foundation, Washington 



John F. Tesauro • School Board Member • Trenton Public Schools 
Paul R. Tierney • School Committee Member • Boston Public Schools 
William G. Tobin • Deputy Superintendent • Boston Public Schools 



Walter M. Upchurch • Senior Vice President • Shell Foundation, New York 



Hans Van Sluizer • Churchill Films, Los Angeles 



Paul A. Wagner • Director of Education Department • Hill and Knowlton, Inc,, New York 
Ben Wallace • Superintendent • Mineola, New York Public Schools 

William Wallace • Group Vice President, Winchester Group • Olin-Mathieson Chemical Corporation, New Haven 

Theodore Waller « President • Grolier Educational Corporation, New York 

Charles R. Walther • Vice President • Appleton-Century-Crofts, New York 

Bernard Watson • Deputy Superintendent • Philadelphia Public Schools 

Ercell Watson • Superintendent • Trenton Public Schools 

W. R. Watson • Personnel Development Manager • Caterpillar Tractor Company, Peoria 
E. L. Whigham • Superintendent • Miami Public Schools 

James W. White * Manager, Educational Relations • Honeywell, Inc., Minneapolis 

Norman Willard • Vice President • First National City Bank, New York 

Lawrence V. Willey, Jr. • Education-Industry Consultant • IBM, Washington, D.C. 

Robert Winters • School Board Member • Norfolk Public Schools 

Elinor K. Wolf • Coordinator for Citizen Participation, Immediate Office of the Commissioner • U.S. Office of Education, 

Harry Wolfson • Assistant Superintendent • New York City Public Schools 
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